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Religious Liberty 


Ro" PEOPLE in an automobile sped serenely along a smooth highway 
through the pitch black of a moonless night. No harm in that. Some 
distance ahead, unknown to the driver, a sign beside the road warned: 
DANGER—DRIVE WITH CARE. A potential threat to their enjoy- 
ment. The danger had existed for a long time. The sign had been planted 
with the building of the road. The driver, previously unconcerned, became 
aware of the warning only at the point where his headlights picked up the 
signpost and illuminated its letters. He avoided disaster because he knew 
that a sign of this kind—whether it indicated a curve, a detour, a steep hill, 
or a rough road—might be expected at any moment and he was disposed 
to heed it when it appeared. 


2. Thus it is, in a land of freedom, with man’s exercise of his rights. He 


takes them largely as matter of course. No harm in that. The enjoyment 
of his freedoms, without an ever-present concern as to their origin and with 
only periodic thrills of gratitude for their reality, carries no threat to their 
continuation if—JF he is accustomed to expect signs of warning and is 
willing to heed them when they appear. As long as human rights have been 
recognized, dangers have recurringly arisen to the exercise of them. These 
dangers take on a variety of forms at different times and in different places 
—faulty provisions in international agreements or discriminatory national 
legislation, the tyranny of a distant dictator or the unwise decision of a 
local judge, the bigotry of a religious organization or the uncharitable act 
of an individual in the exercise of his own rights. Freedom, once gained, is 
never eternally guaranteed. The price of continuing freedom is continuing 
alertness and action. 


3. And so, in our day, threats to the exercise of human rights are being 
encountered. They appear from within our own land and from without, 
in forms that are old and in forms that are new. In response to these threats, 
man’s freedoms are once more being emphasized, both as general slogans 
and as pledges under particular conditions. For example, the Four Free- 
doms set as a goal to be sought for all men: freedom of speech, freedom of 
religion, freedom from want, and freedom from fear. The Moscow Dec- 
laration regarding Italy guarantees freedom of speech, of religious worship, 
of political belief, of press and of public meeting. Christian people are deeply 
concerned with all human rights. They feel a particular responsibility to 
set forth and to promote the rights which attach to religious liberty. 
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I. What is religious liberty? 


4. We must be clear in our minds about what we mean by religious lib- 
erty. Definitions of many different kinds can and have been framed. Per- 
haps our purposes will best be served by indicating exactly what people 
ought to be able to do when they have religious freedom. The following 
definition is taken from a Statement on Religious Liberty. The full text 
of the Statement is given later in paragraphs 30 to 33 of this pamphlet. 


5. “Religious liberty shall be interpreted to include freedom to wor- 
ship according to conscience and to bring up children in the faith 
of their parents; freedom for the individual to change his religion ; 
freedom to preach, educate, publish, and carry on missionary ac- 
tivities; and freedom to organize with others, and to acquire and 
hold property, for these purposes.” 


6. A careful study of the freedoms here listed reveals that religious liberty 
is affected by and, in turn, affects all other human rights. Freedom to wor- 
ship, interpreted to include public worship, is dependent upon the right 
of public meeting and, to a certain extent, of organization. It may involve 
freedom of speech and freedom of press. Freedom to bring up children in 
the faith of their parents, if it is to include education beyond that which 
the home provides, is dependent upon freedom of speech, of the press, of 
organization and public meeting. Freedom for the individual to change his 
religion will call into play most of the civil rights as soon as the individual 
practices the religion he has come to profess. Freedom to preach and to 
educate demand freedom of speech, of press, of organization and public 
meeting. Freedom to publish is identical with freedom of printing or of 
the press. Freedom to organize with others and freedom to acquire and hold 
property are in themselves civil rights. Freedom to carry on missionary 
activities basically bespeaks the right to testify to one’s convictions in any 
chosen locality. It may involve all or many of the other freedoms. By its 
very nature, however, it carries implications which the other freedoms may 
not contain. These implications grow out of the historical fact that mission- 
ary activity often and specially involves the nationals of foreign states— 
their ingress, egress, and activities as aliens. It therefore takes into con- 
sideration the whole area of international movement and the interchange 
of cultures, ideas, and beliefs. 


7. Unless man can move and speak and act in accordance with the dictates 
of his conscience, limited only by the well-being of his neighbor, he has no 
freedom. Religious liberty, that is, freedom to believe and to live according 
to conscience, holds a primary place among all human rights. 
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II. What are some of the issues of religious liberty today? 


8. When we remember that religious liberty is inseparably related to all 
other human rights, we can readily understand that its problems touch us at 
every point. To emphasize the fact that the interests of all people are 
directly or indirectly involved in religious liberty four broad areas of con- 
cern are here mentioned and briefly illustrated: 


Personal rights 
W orld order 
Christian missions 


American life 


9. Personal rights. Throughout the countries of the world there are vari- 
ous, scattered violations of human rights which may or may not have direct 
bearing on world order, missions, or our own American life. These con- 
stitute an area of concern—of spiritual concern. Our spirits are restless 
whenever man suffers, no matter how near or far his place of dwelling may 
be and no matter to what extent his sufferings may affect our religious 
ventures or our material interests. 


10. In Spain today religious liberty for other than Roman Catholics 
scarcely exists. There is no doubt of the legal liberty of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Spain, to the point of privilege and right to dominate in reli- 
‘gious education, in the broad field of belief, opinion, and conduct, and in 
censorship. No rights or status exist for religious beliefs or organizations 
of any other sort. As a result, all human rights suffer. The significance of 
this state of affairs in Spain for personal religious rights of its inhabitants 
is immediately apparent. 


11. Only passing reference needs to be made to the situation which ob- 
tained in the lands which came under the domination of Nazi Germany. 
Now re-entering the atmosphere of freedom, their lot stands as a warning 
against any form of totalitarian rule. It also poses a tremendous problem 
of transition and reconstruction to the end that human rights may be recog- 
nized and conditions favorable to their exercise may be created. 


12. The extent to which religious liberty was denied in Russia in the years. 
following the Revolution knows but few parallels in history. Developments 
in recent years, particularly in the winter and summer of 1944, offer con- 
siderable encouragement. How fully they will lead into an era of genuine 
religious freedom is a question which time alone can answer. Only future 
happenings can demonstrate the sincerity of the motives which have 
prompted the present extension of freedom. 
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13. World order and security. Wherever human rights are suppressed, the 
seeds of disorder are sown. When minorities—racial, national, or religious 
—are oppressed, a threat to peace and order appears. International intrigue 
and unrest are promoted. Where a minority in one country is related by 
race, language, or religion to a majority in another country—as is true in 
many of the European countries—the two often look to each other for 
mutual support and unite for struggle. Where freedom of speech in reli- 
gious and civil matters is denied the people, a government can develop 
policies which will endanger world order without fear of contradiction or 
criticism. Or, take the case where freedom of the press has been rigidly- 
curbed by national censorship. Local news is interpreted to serve the gov- 
ernment’s ends. Views and events from foreign countries are excluded or 
are admitted only in a distorted fashion. The conscience of the people is no 
longer capable of acting objectively because it cannot be enlightened by a 
knowledge of the facts. A mood for the defense of a supposedly righteous 
cause is built up and the stage is set for war. 


14. Christian Missions. An obvious hindrance to Christian missionary 
work created by religious discrimination is to be noted in those countries 
where departure from the traditional faith is legally prohibited on threat of 
severe penalties. Orthodox Islam is the contrary of religious liberty and 
finds no room for the concept as developed in Western lands. In the Sharia 
or religious law, which is also the law of society and of the state, Islam 
controls the entire life of its members. In principle, it forbids apostasy under 
dire penalty, and provides for change of faith only to Islam. This situa- 
tion is especially aggravated in the Moslem countries of the Near East. 


15. A second and very serious type of hindrance to the true success of 
Christian missions generally and to the work of Protestantism in particular 
arises from a form of favoritism shown to the Roman Catholic Church in 
certain dependent or colonial areas. For example, in the Belgian Congo, 
heavy subsidies, direct and indirect, are given to the Roman Catholic 
Church for its schools and other activities. Its schools are thereby widely 
dispersed and well equipped. Although Protestants, of whom there are 
more than a million, pay equally the taxes from which these subsidies are 
drawn, they can receive no benefit from them unless they attend the schools 
which are under Roman Catholic control and in which pressure is put 
upon them to become Roman Catholics. In many areas, only Catholic schools 
are to be found, although the Catholic population may not be large, and 
Protestants must attend these or none. In other areas, where Protestants 
are more numerous, there are no schools except the unaided Protestant 
schools and these are accordingly at a disadvantage in numbers and in equip- 
ment. Thus there is developing a community of privilege and a community 
of non-privilege, on the basis of religious discrimination. Also Protestant 
medical work, aided somewhat in return for services to public health, re- 
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ceives perhaps ten to fifteen per cent of the subsidies it would receive if 
the same work were Roman Catholic. 


16. Attention may also be called to the fact that accredited Protestant mis- 
sionary organizations in this country at times find it much more difficult 
than Roman Catholics to secure the needed governmental sanction for the 
travel of their workers. This has been especially true in connection with 
South American countries and with Portuguese colonial areas. 


17. In some instances, Protestant missionaries seem to have been more 
zealous to win converts to their particular denomination than to see to it 
that the Gospel is freely proclaimed. Wherever their efforts are character- 
ized by a limited vision, by an unwillingness to cooperate in a reasonable 
way, or by a tendency to criticize the constructive ventures of others, they 
place an unfortunate limitation upon the rights of the people whom they 
seek to serve. Very disturbing also are the missionary activities of some of 
the so-called “‘sects” when they disregard the rights of governments and of 
people and when they undermine the work of other church organizations. 


18. Problem situations of this kind could be enumerated at great length. 
Increasingly they are being viewed as unwarranted infractions of the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty. And what is most important, they are jeopardizing 
the objectives which a united and cooperating Christianity—with due 
recognition of confessional differences—could and ought to be achieving 
throughout the world. 


19. American life. We add American life as a fourth area. In our critical 
study of conditions in other countries, we must not lose sight of the dan- 
gers to religious liberty in our own land. It is true that our people have 
secured religious liberty to a remarkable degree. Many European scholars 
have written with approval and even with envy of the conditions here 
established. Nevertheless, we must see to it that we hold a constructively 
critical attitude toward those conditions. For we must remain ever alert 
to the defense of the freedoms we have inherited. 


20. It will be sufficient here by way of warning to list certain tensions 
which have at times in the past, and may at any time in the future, give rise 
to practices in violation of religious liberty. These are: 


discriminatory educational laws and procedures; 
discriminatory use of public funds; 


juridical decisions penalizing individuals or groups on grounds of 
religion; 


laws or administrative acts tending to violate the principle of the 
separation of church and state; 


requirements of citizenship in violation of conscience ; 
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administrative acts and appointive procedures in domestic and for- 
eign relations which favor minority groups at the expense of 
the majority; 


individual or group exercise of rights without due consideration for 
the rights and privileges of others. 


21. The influence of church organizations and of their leadership ought to 
be used for the betterment of the spiritual and material conditions of our 
land. In working toward this end, church organizations must steer clear of 
political partisanship, favored political protection, and benefits from politi- 
cal sources which are not equally available to other religious bodies. 


Ill. Why should we be concerned? 


22. The four broad areas in which issues of religious liberty today have 
been located suggest four motives which should prompt study and level- 
headed activity toward the end that religious freedom may be preserved 
and extended. While they are drafted from a Christian point of view, they 
ought to command the serious consideration of all men of good will. 


23. There are inalienable rights of man. As the world comes to be more 
closely knit together, our sympathies are sharpened with those who are in 
suffering or distress of any kind, wherever they may be. We cannot rest 
satisfied so long as our brothers—brothers in faith or brothers in humanity 
—are denied rights which the dignity of man as the highest of God’s crea- 
tures prescribes. Because we believe in man’s inalienable rights, we seek to 
promote religious liberty. 


24. A brotherhood of nations, cooperating for their mutual well-being and 
advancement, represents a Christian ideal. So long as human rights are 
suppressed, conditions favorable to anarchy and disorder will prevail. So 
long as freedom of religion is denied, man’s conscience cannot operate ade- 
quately in criticism or in commendation of national and international 
policies. Because we believe in the goal of world order and security, we seek 
to promote religious liberty. 


25. The Christian is commissioned to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
to the uttermost parts of the world. We recognize that this commission can 
and, if there is no other way, must be obeyed in face of opposition and 
persecution. We are convinced, however, that among the inalienable rights 
of man is the right to hear in order that he may decide for himself what his 
response shall be. Because we believe that all men should have the oppor- 
tunity to hear and to accept the Gospel, we seek to promote religious liberty. 


26. Religious freedom holds a significant place in our democratic tradition. 
We cherish that tradition. We seek to further religious liberty in our gen- 
eration and to pass it on to the generations that will follow us. This thought 
is incorporated in a prayer used in many of our churches. 
Almighty God, Who hast given us a land, wherein we are free to read 
and hear Thy Word, to confess Thy Name, and to labor together for the 
extension of Thy Kingdom: Grant, we beseech Thee, that the liberty vouch- 
safed unto us, may be continued to our children and our children’s children, 
and that the power of the Gospel may here abound, to the blessing of all 
the nations of the earth, and to Thine eternal glory: through Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 
Because we believe in a democratic way of life and because we humbly de- 
sire that the good therein be made available to the people of this and 
following generations, we seek to promote religious liberty. 
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IV. What are the churches doing? 


27. About two years ago, the Federal Council of Churches and the Foreign 
Missions Conference appointed a Joint Committee on Religious Liberty. 
This Committee has pursued extensive research. It has collaborated with 
Christian leaders in a number of foreign countries. In January of the 
present year, the parent bodies empowered the Committee to study and to 
recommend appropriate action in the field of religious liberty and to help 
in the promotion of such action as might be agreed upon by the parent 
bodies. 


28. The Committee is now engaged in numerous activities. One of these 
may be cited by way of illustration. Upon its recommendation, the execu- 
tive bodies of the Federal Council and of the Foreign Missions Conference 
adopted a Statement on Religious Liberty. This Statement is intended to 
set forth the part which governments can play in creating conditions favor- 
able to religious liberty; and, further, to urge our government to exercise 
its reasonable influence toward the end that appropriate and effective legal 
provision for religious liberty may be made by the governments through- 
out the world. 


29. Since this is directly within the tradition of American democracy, the 
Statement was formally communicated to the President. It was placed in 
the hands of the Secretary of State by a delegation of Protestant churchmen. 
Copies were sent, with a letter of full explanation, to members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. Many favorable replies were received. 
Copies were also sent to 53 heads of diplomatic missions to the United 
States. None of the acknowledgments directly or indirectly opposed the 
Statement and a number gave it enthusiastic endorsement. Discussion of the 
Statement’s significance and possible application has been carried on with 
eroups of officials in the Department of State. About thirty-five church 
bodies in foreign countries have been informed of this development; in some 
instances, parallel action is under way. The Statement has also been broad- 
cast by short wave into Germany and into numerous other countries. The 


text of the Statement here follows. 


30. 

We recognize the dignity of the human person as the image of God. We there- 
fore urge that the civic rights which derive from that dignity be set forth in 
the agreements into which our country may enter looking toward the promo- 
tion of world order, and be vindicated in treaty arrangements and in the 
functions and responsibilities assigned to international organizations. States 
should assure their citizens freedom from compulsion and discrimination in 
matters of religion. This and the other rights which inhere in man’s dignity 
must be adequately guarded; for when they are impaired, all liberty is 
jeopardized. More specifically, we urge that: 
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33. 


The right of individuals everywhere to religious liberty shall be recognized 
and, subject only to the maintenance of public order and security, shall be 
guaranteed against legal provisions and administrative acts which would 
impose political, economic, or social disabilities on grounds of religion. 


Religious liberty shall be interpreted to include freedom to worship accord- 
ing to conscience and to bring up children in the faith of their parents; 
freedom for the individual to change his religion; freedom to preach, 
educate, publish, and carry on missionary activities; and freedom to or- 
ganize with others, and to acquire and hold property, for these purposes. 


To safeguard public order and to promote the well-being of the community, 
both the state, in providing for religious liberty, and the people, in exercising 
the rights thus recognized, must fulfil reciprocal obligations: The state must 
guard all groups, both minority and majority, against legal disabilities on 
account of religious belief; the people must exercise their rights with a sense 
of responsibility and with charitable consideration for the rights of others. 
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V. What can be done in communities and parishes? 


34. A list of suggestions as to ways in which religious liberty may be locally 
promoted is here given. Obviously, adaptations and additions must be made 
in the light of local circumstances. 


35. 


36. 


38. 


39: 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


Preach, teach, and exemplify the Gospel. This is the first and 
primary task of the Christian Church. It must be performed whether 
the atmosphere be one of freedom and cooperation or of persecution 
and opposition. 


Study to understand religious liberty and its issues for our day. 
This is primarily a personal responsibility. It involves local observa- 
tion, familiarity with world conditions through newspapers, magazines, 
and radio, and the reading of books related to the subject. 


Exercise personal and group freedoms with a sense of responsibility 
and with charitable consideration for the rights of others. This is 
needed for two reasons: 


(a) Because every man ought to be permitted to follow the dic- 
tates of his conscience. 

(b) Because the method whereby Christianity spreads its influ- 
ence is not one of compulsion but of evangelical persuasion. 
There is lasting trtith in the words of Gamaliel (Acts 
5 38-39) : “... if this counsel or this work be of men, it will 
come to nought: but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; 
lest haply ye be found even to fight against God.” 


Teach others about religious liberty. Introduce references thereto 
at appropriate points in established courses of study. Introduce courses 
dealing entirely with this subject. Plans to prepare such courses are 
now under way. 


Deal with the subject in sermons. This is particularly appropriate 
at services on or close to national holidays or at services where a mis- 
sionary theme is prominent. 


Submit descriptions of particularly interesting cases dealing with 
religious liberty to the Joint Committee on Religious Liberty. 


Report cases to the Joint Committee on Religious Liberty where 
cooperative action or representation seems advisable. 

Establish and maintain effective contacts with officers in govern- 
ment—local, state, national. 


Guard religious liberty at all the tension points listed under A mer- 
ican Life, in paragraph 20 above. 

Exemplify the mutual limitation which faith and love place upon 
the Christian: the Christian because of his faith is the most free lord 


‘of all and subject to no man; the Christian because of his love is the 


most dutiful servant of all and is subject to every man. 


I. 


VI. Where can resource material be found? 


45. A comprehensive, up-to-date study of religious liberty will be reported 
by the Joint Committee on Religious Liberty in a volume of about five 
hundred pages. This book will be off the press February 15, 1945. A 
copy in every parish will provide invaluable resource material for local 
study. ‘I’o indicate the scope of the investigation, the Table of Contents is 
here reproduced. 
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